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casually remarked that ancestor-worship and nature-
adoration were the basic elements cff Shintoism.
Finding me interested in his remark, he assured me
that whatever other religion a Japanese might
profess, at heart he was always a Shintoist; and it
was no wonder he was so, said my companion,
" For who could be more worthy of our worship,1'
inquired he, " than our own ancestors from whom
we have received all that is best in us and to whom
we in fact owe our very existence? And what could
be more worthy of our adoration than Nature and
all that is beautiful and lovable in it? We Shintoists
believe that in the sunshine, in the waterfall, in the
cherry-blossom, nay, even in the green herb about
the meadowland there is a glory that is divine.
Don't you feel a glow of pleasure when you look at
those green plains down there or at the red leaves of
the maple-tree above you? What is that feeling due
to if not to the divine presence in them? " Ever
since that afternoon I have been a partial convert
to Shintoism, and I believe to this beautiful creed of
theirs the Japanese owe all that is great in their
national history and to it may be ultimately traced
that peculiar romanticism of theirs which makes
them chase and gather fireflies on autumn evenings
and sit under the plum-blossoms sipping saki on
spring mornings and partly also that imperturba-
bility and unfailing good-humour of theirs which
so much puzzle and surprise a foreigner. Indeed
their imperturbability and general cheerfulness are
the most surprising things a visitor to Japan notices
in the people. The Japanese seem to have no